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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Business Men and International Arbitration. 

Why business men should promote international arbitration. — i. Because the 
industrial, financial, and commercial interests of all nations, and of all sellers, 
buyers, and producers, are now so closely interwoven, and the prosperity of each 
is so dependent on the prosperity and on the producing or purchasing power of 
others, that the loss or injury of one must necessarily become to some extent the 
loss or injury of all. 

2. Because peace and good-will between the nations are essential for the pros- 
perity of all, and war is as certain to result in disturbance and disaster for business 
interests as it is in suffering and death for the soldiers who face the horrors of 
the battlefield. Even the fear of war is sometimes sufficient to check the wheels 
of industry and commerce, to turn confidence into panic, and to increase greatly 
the risks and losses, as well as the taxes and expenses of business men. 

3. Because there are times when international arbitration is the only means 
by which war can be avoided without submission to injustice or dishonor. 

4. Because international arbitration is a proved success, and not a mere 
theory or experiment. As one of the many evidences of this it may be stated 
that in the last century nearly two hundred cases submitted by thirty-seven nations 
were settled by arbitration or joint high commissions, and sixty-three of these 
cases were submitted during the last decade. Since 1898 twenty-six nations, 
representing more than five-sixths of the territory and population of the globe, 
have united in establishing at The Hague a permanent court for the pacific 
settlement of all international disputes that may be submitted to it. 

5. Because experience has shown that arbitration is not only a practically 
infallible means for preventing a war, but that it is also so effective in removing 
the desire for war and promoting friendship that there is no need for any form 
of coercion to enforce the decision. This is the natural result of a full presenta- 
tion of both sides of the case, the carefully considered opinion of disinterested 
arbitrators, the modifying effect of time on human passions, and the knowledge 
that there can be no suspicion of weakness or timidity in accepting an adverse 
decision. 

6. Because business men can do more than any others to convince the people 
that war should be classed with the duel and the old " trial by battel " as some- 
thing too absurd, too wicked, and too horrible to be tolerated ; and that arbitration 
should be regarded by all men and all governments as a matter of course in every 
dispute that cannot be settled by friendly negotiations. 

7. Because if it should ever be possible to lighten the burdens of industry 
and commerce by checking the increase or securing a reduction in the great armies 
and navies of the world, it will only be when there shall have been such a general 
development of public opinion in favor of international arbitration as a substitute 
for war that it will have become the settled policy of all the leading nations. 

How business men can promote international arbitration. — 1. By making use 
of favorable opportunities to discuss its advantages with others, and especially 
with editors, officials, and men of influence in public affairs. 

2. By having copies of this circular sent to all the members of their business 
associations with, if practicable, an official note or indorsement recommending its 
careful consideration. 

3. By having in each business association a standing committee authorized 
to indorse and advocate international arbitration on all suitable occasions, and to 
urge a reference to The Hague court of every dispute that cannot be settled by 
diplomatic methods. 
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4. By providing that the addresses of such committees shall be sent to the 
secretary of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y., so that he can from time to time submit for their consideration such 
cases as may seem to call for special action. — Circular issued by the Mohonk 
Conference. 

Thirteenth International Peace Congress. — The Thirteenth International 
Peace Congress is to meet in Boston during the first week of October, the opening 
session to be on Monday evening, October 3, followed by morning and evening 
sessions during the succeeding four days. There has been but one meeting of the 
congress in America before, that in connection with the Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. It is hoped that the coming Congress will be the largest and most important 
since the revival of the congresses in 1889. 

The place of the United States in the history of international arbitration and 
the peace movement is a proud one. No delegation was more influential at The 
Hague conference than our own ; and Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, one of 
the French members of The Hague court and the leader of the arbitration move- 
ment in France, has recently declared that the action of our government, in 
promptly sending to The Hague the Pious Fund case, and still more in insisting 
upon the reference there of the Venezuela cases, has done more than anything else 
to hasten the regular use of the tribunal and to advance its prestige among the 
nations. 

To promote popular education as to the duty of supplanting the war system 
by rational and legal methods, of the speedy reduction of armaments and the 
application of the vast sums spent upon them to constructive ends, and of the 
better general organization of the nations in their mutual relations, is the object of 
the International Peace Congresses. The American Committee of the congress to 
meet here in October asks the co-operation of the American press in making 
known to our people the purposes and plans of the congress by such reprints or 
notices as may be possible of the circulars of information which will be issued 
from time to time during the ensuing months, as the arrangements for the congress 
develop, and by generous editorial support. — Circular of the American Committee. 

Boston's Place in the Peace Movement. — The International Peace Con- 
gress of 1904 is, by vote of the congress at Rouen last year, to meet in the United 
States ; and the meeting has been fixed for the first week of October, in Boston. 
The choice of Boston as the place for the congress gives special interest at this 
time to Boston's history in connection with the peace movement. 

To Boston belongs the honor of having founded the first influential Peace 
Society in the world, and of having made herself, from the hour of its founding 
to the present, the most influential seat of education in this cause, which men are 
today coming to see to be the world's most commanding cause. 

In June last the city dedicated on her Public Garden, on the centennial of the 
beginning of his great ministry in Boston, a statue of William Ellery Channing. 
It was in Channing's study, on the day after Christmas in 1815, that the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society was born ; and among the many things for which America 
and the world hold Channing in high honor, he has no greater glory than that 
earned by his lifelong service in the cause of peace. 

The one Fourth of July oration in Boston which is historic and ever memorable 
was that by Charles Sumner, in 184s, on "The True Grandeur of Nations;" and 
among the many things for which the world honors Charles Sumner, it honors him 
for nothing more than that he was true throughout his public life to the " declara- 
tion of war against war" with which he thus began it, putting into his speeches 
in the Senate the gospel which Channing preached in the pulpit, the gospel of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Sermon on the Mount. It was in the Old 
South Meeting House, on Christmas day, 1820, when he was nine years old, stirred 
by the eloquence of Josiah Quincy, the great mayor, addressing the Peace Society, 
that the boy Charles Sumner received those deep and lasting impressions which, 
confirmed as he closed his college life by the solemn words of William Ladd, in 
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the old courthouse at Cambridge, moved him to consecrate himself to the gospel 
of peace ; and the life of the man, down to Ithe last hour, when he bequeathed a 
fund to Harvard College for an annual prize for the best essay on the methods by 
which war may be permanently superseded, showed how well that vow was kept. 

Boston rejoices that the spires of the Old South Meeting House and Park 
Street Church still stand, pointing to heaven, in her busy streets. Among the 
many things which command our reverence for those sacred structures, few are 
more appealing than the fact that within their walls at Christmas time for many 
years, first for a long period in the one, and then for a long period in the other, 
were held the annual meetings of the Peace Society. It was at the first meeting 
held in Park Street Church, in 1849, four years after his Fourth of July oration 
on " The True Grandeur of Nations," that Sumner gave his still greater oration on 
" The War System of Nations " — the most powerful impeachment of war, and 
the war spirit, I confidently declare, ever framed in a single address by the hand 
of man. 

Channing has paid the fitting tribute to Noah Worcester, the great-minded 
founder of the Massachusetts Peace Society, and I do not need to do it ; but we 
may never forget that his " Solemn Review of the Custom of War," published in 
Boston in 1814, was long the chief document of the peace cause, and that his 
able and noble organ, The Friend of Peace, was the pioneer peace journal in the 
world. Sumner has told what he owed and what the world owed to William Ladd, 
the founder of the American Peace Society, in which the early Massachusetts one 
was merged, and which has its headquarters in Boston, and I do not need to do it ; 
but let Boston and America forget not that heroic life. I do not need to tell, for 
it has been well done by the eminent secretary of the Peace Society, the story of 
the long campaign of education, by book and pamphlet and lecture and con- 
vention, and what is today the ablest international journal in the world, by which 
the great cause of the world's peace and order has been promoted in Boston. 
From that Christmas time in 1815 to this hour, devotion and zeal have never 
flagged, and the leadership taken at the beginning has never been lost. Among 
the twenty-two members of the original society, formed in Channing's study, were 
the governor of Massachusetts and the president of Harvard University. Within 
four years the membership rose to a thousand ; and among those in the ranks 
from 1815 to the present have been the noblest spirits of the city and the state. 

Out of the society's midst came the impulse to the great international Peace 
Congresses in Europe in the middle of the last century- The London Congress 
of 1 843 sprang from its action ; and this was the precursor of the memorable 
series a few years afterwards. Those congresses, the first at Brussels in 1848, 
the second at Paris, under the presidency of Victor Hugo, and with an attendance 
of two thousand persons, in 1849, and others at Frankfort and London, registered 
the high-water mark of the peace movement — a mark which now, as the new 
century opens, it is our duty — let it be our high resolve — to leave far behind. 
Of the twenty delegates from the United States at the great Paris Congress, 
thirteen were from Massachusetts; of the sixty at London in 1851, one-fourth 
were from Massachusetts. Much more significant, it was, I repeat, from Massa- 
chusetts that the impulse to those historic international congresses came. Elihu 
Burritt — venerable name — was the original and the chief organizing force ; and 
his word at Brussels, at Paris, at Frankfort, at London, was the strong constructive 
word. " A High Court of Nations ! " — that was always his one definite demand, 
in " the same old speech," as Dr. Hale used to denominate his own speech at 
Mohonk year after year, demanding the " Permanent International Tribunal " 
(Elihu Burritt's own term also), which the scoffers told him he would not live 
to see. 

The " American " proposition — that was what the congresses called Burritt's 
plea for the world court ; and American, not Russian, it is — not the conception 
of the Czar, but of Worcester and Channing and Sumner and Burritt, one Massa- 
chusetts citizen after another speaking it out. Channing had spoken it out with 
distinctness and detail in a memorial from the Peace Society to the president as 
far back as 1816; and Samuel Adams had broached it, in a memorial from the 
Massachusetts legislature to Congress, thirty "years even before that. 
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Son of Connecticut, it was as a citizen of Massachusetts, his home at the heart 
of the commonwealth, that Elihu Burritt did so much of his momentous work 
— how momentous few adequately realize — for the peace and better organization 
of the world. It was in England that he organized the " League of Universal 
Brotherhood ; " but it was in Boston, years before, that he gave his first prophetic 
address on " Universal Peace ; " in Massachusetts that he issued year ofter year 
his Christian Citizen, his Peace Papers to the People, and his Olive Leaves. The 
effort, the successful effort, to secure cheap ocean postage, whose results in bring- 
ing people close together and helping scatter the fogs of ignorance, in which fears 
and jealousies and strifes are born, are incalculable, was the effort of Elihu Burritt. 
Each bursting mail bag on the " Cedric " and the " Oceanic " is his memorial ; 
The Hague Tribunal is his memorial. But where is Connecticut's monument, 
where that of Massachusetts, to this great servant? When the last brigadier has 
had his bronze, and the last commodore, may we not hope for it? 

The labors of men associated with our Peace Society have done more than 
any other to create the spirit which has made America's record in international 
arbitration the proudest in the world. The now great and influential International 
La\tf Association grew from its initiative. It has worked steadily for two genera- 
tions for the tribunal finally created at The Hague ; and at its initiative the 
Massachusetts legislature at its last session unanimously passed a resolution 
asking our government to co-operate with the governments of Europe in establish- 
ing a stated international congress, from which in the fulness of time it is hoped 
will develop the organization which will perform in some manner for the world 
legislatively the functions performed judicially by The Hague Tribunal. 

At The Hague Conference itself no delegation achieved more than that of 
the United States. Its members have borne witness that their strength and 
influence were due largely to the strong support and earnestness of public opinion 
at home. No meetings in behalf of the cause in those critical days were so 
important as those held in Boston ; and no individual American did so much as 
Boston's grand old man, Edward Everett Hale, who, going up and down the 
country, working with voice and pen, speaking often three times a day, made 
younger men blush by his untiring energy and devotion. 

Such, briefly, is the record of the constructive services of Boston for a century 
in behalf of the world's peace and order. Surely there is not in all her proud 
history any prouder chapter ; and surely now, when the International Peace 
Congress is to honor the United States by making it the place of its session, no 
other city has so high claim and title to its special choice as the city of Samuel 
Adams and Worcester and Channing and Sumner. The meeting within her 
borders of this great convention, which bids fair to prove the most impressive 
demonstration in behalf of the peace and better organization of the family ot 
nations which the world has yet seen, will be a worthy crown to a long history of 
pioneering and heroic service. — Edwin D. Mead. 

Baron d'Estournelles de Constant. — The American Committee of the 
International Peace Congress, which is to meet in Boston in October, has received 
a communication from Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, who is one of the French 
members of The Hague court and the leader of the arbitration movement in 
France, stating that he will be present at the Congress : and he will probably lead 
a strong French delegation. He will be one of the speakers at the great meeting 
which is planned in connection with the Congress, devoted entirely to the work 
and influence of The Hague Tribunal, with addresses by members of the tribunal 
from different nations. 

Baron d'Estournelles, grand-nephew of Benjamin Constant, is one of the most 
interesting personalities of the French Chamber of Deputies. He is a man of 
large ideas, and strives to act and to lead France always to act upon the highest 
human principles. He represents in the chamber the district of Fleche in the 
department of Maine ; but he had traveled as a diplomat before his election to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and his horizon reaches beyond that of officialdom, with its 
crises provoked by tie quarrels of the lower factions in Parliament. He is not 
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bound to the narrow creed of a petty party catechism, and he strives to advance 
the solution of various political and social problems. Moreover, he has received 
the good education derived from contact with men and practical affairs. He has 
traveled much, has studied civil government extensively, both abroad and at home. 
A scholar graduated from the School of Oriental Languages, at the opening of his 
career he wrote several interesting books — Country Life in Greece, Galatea, a 
translation in modern Greek, and The Organization of Mohammedan Religious 
Sects. Admitted, after competitive examination, to the Office of Foreign Affairs, 
he was employed at first in the management of consulates, and then in the office 
of the minister. The day after the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin he went 
abroad as secretary of the commission in charge of fixing the frontier of Monte- 
negro. He took the occasion to make a thorough study of Albania, then in a 
state of fanatical excitement. Chosen agent for Montenegro, he was almost imme- 
diately sent to London as second secretary of the French embassy ; then to Tunis 
as first secretary under M. Paul Cambon. During the frequent absences of M. 
Cambon he had temporary charge of the embassy, and he brought home from his 
stay there an important work, French Government, written in the language of 
Tunis, and honored by the French Academy with the Therouanne prize. 

After having completed, at the legation in Holland, his studies on colonial 
questions, he was, from 1887 to 1889, sub-assistant director in the Office of 
Foreign Affairs, in charge of Indo-Chinese and African affairs. Finally, he was 
counselor of the embassy, then minister plenipotentiary at London until his 
entrance into Parliament, in 1895. 

The election of M. d'Estournelles in Sarthe was a very personal affair, for 
he presented himself apart from the local political organizations. His course in 
Parliament has also been very independent and very personal. Whether discussing 
the military conditions under which the conquest of Madagascar was made, or 
recommending the suppression of colonial senators and deputies, citing the example 
of England and Holland, he has not been afraid to break a lance over theories 
most firmly established in the prejudice of parliamentarians, when such theories 
appeared to him contrary to the rules of common-sense. From the first he refused 
to flatter the illusions of a vulgar, fanatical patriotism ; and he exhorted his 
country to consider seriously and dispassionately the dangers from the competition 
of other peoples as a reality in a manner to arouse her, by the use of scientific 
means corresponding to her resources, courageously to break away from the sleep- 
walking and the routine of self-conceit which still delude so many Frenchmen. 
He undertook, in the large cities of the various departments of France, a thorough 
campaign of education in the matter of universal suffrage. He discussed the yellow 
peril, peace and international arbitration, and accustomed republicans to debate 
fearlessly the most acute questions of foreign policy. 

Recently he has devoted himself especially to establishing the tribunal pro- 
posed by the conference at The Hague, where he was present, in company with 
M. Leon Bourgeois, to represent France. The two men are now associated as 
French members of the permanent tribunal. At the closing session of The Hague 
Conference Baron d'Estournelles made an impressive address, which was chiefly 
a prophetic look to the future. " Our work may be discussed and judged too 
modestly," he said, " but it will never be doubted that we have worked con- 
scientiously for two months and a half. We came to The Hague from all parts of 
the globe, without knowing one another, with more of prejudice and of uncertainty 
than of hope. Today many prejudices have disappeared, and confidence and 
sympathy have arisen among us. It is owing to this concord, born of the devotion 
of all of us to the common work we have done, that we have been enabled to 
reach the first stage of progress. Little by little it will be universally recognized 
that the results obtained cannot be neglected, but that they constitute a fruitful 
germ. This germ, however, in order that it may develop, must be the object of 
constant solicitude; and this is the reason why we should all wish and hope that 
our conference is not separating forever. It should be the beginning ; it ought not 
to be the end. Let us unite in the hope, gentlemen, that our countries, in calling 
other conferences such as this, may continue to assist in advancing the cause of 
civilization and of peace," 
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While on a visit to America two years ago, speaking in Chicago at the cele- 
bration of Washington's birthday at the Union League Club, he spoke with much 
force on the duty of the republic of the United States and the French republic to 
unite their efforts to serve humanity. He recalled the united effort of Washington 
and Lafayette at the end of the eighteenth century, and said : 

" It was their spirit which sent the American representation to The Hague 
Congress. They who judge things by appearance, the impatient, the anxious, who 
imagine that an oak can grow as quickly as a blade of grass, wonder that The 
Hague Conference has not yet produced results. Too short a time separates us 
from such a work to warrant our judging it. No one can hope to see war made 
impossible ; but a great change has come, and this change marks the beginning of 
a new era in the world. All the civilized powers have officially recognized the 
necessity of establishing an international tribunal. A court of arbitration has been 
created. Governments, it is true, are slow to call upon this court ; but public 
opinion, enlightened little by little as to its duties and its interests, will soon come 
to knock at the door — and it will be Americans and Frenchmen who will hasten 
opinion in this direction." 

The two years which have followed have shown what a just prophecy this 
was. French public opinion, as was revealed so impressively in connection with 
the International Peace Congress at Rouen last year, leads the world in this 
commanding cause ; and Baron d'Estournelles has himself said that it was the 
action of the United States government in referring the Pious Fund case, and 
especially the Venezuela case, to The Hague which has done more than anything 
else to hasten the use of the court and advance its prestige among the nations. 

Finally, M. d'Estournelles instituted the Arbitration Group in the French 
Parliament, already so well known, and he presides over it as a master. A 
similar Arbitration Group has just been organized in our own Congress. These 
various Arbitration Groups constitute the Interparliamentary Union, which this 
year holds its meeting in St. Louis, where Baron d'Estournelles will be present. 
Last autumn he visited London to speak to the members of the House of Commons 
upon the efforts contemplated and desired by the French republicans for the exten- 
sion of universal peace by law by the federation of civilized peoples. Utopians 
treat Baron d'Estournelles pessimistically, because he constantly preaches prudence 
and circumspection to the ardent partisans of international progress. Those who 
admire violent race expansion think him visionary, because he believes in the 
methodical development of the idea of justice among nations. To most progressive 
men he seems very near to wisdom, for he builds patiently the foundations of 
what they are glad to believe the positive and judicial diplomacy of the twentieth 
century. Few men will come to the Peace Congress in October whom Americans 
will be more glad to see and hear. — Circular of the American Committee of the 
International Peace Congress. 

Notes from Japan. — Students of sociology may be interested in the follow- 
ing clippings from the Japan Times, Tokyo, as showing the trend of social reforms 
at the present time: 

" Viscount Kano, who lives at Omori [a suburb of Tokyo], is perhaps one of 
the most public-spirited peers in Japan. His lordship's residence in the village 
mentioned above dates from 1888 ; and, although he was at one time absent in 
Kagoshima as governor of that prefecture, he has, during the remainder of the 
period from his settlement at Omori up to the present day, labored in a very 
praiseworthy manner for the welfare of the villagers. In the first place, to speak 
of the more important results of the viscount's labor, he took the lead in organiz- 
ing, last year, a credit guild which had 163 members at the end of March last. 
In the second place, a scheme for encouraging thrifty habits among the villagers 
has been adopted at the instance of the viscount ; and there is now practically 
no one in the village who can be reproached with being a spendthrift — so, at 
least, says a press report. Lastly, a scheme for regularly holding competitive 
exhibitions of agricultural products has been adopted by the villagers with the 
object of encouraging agricultural improvements as well as of procuring a per- 
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manent village fund from the proceeds of the exhibitions — a fund which has 
already accumulated to the amount of three or four hundred yen." 

" The village of Minamoto, Sambu district, Chiba prefecture, has been 
honored with a visit from Baron Kodama, home minister, who went thither in 
order to inquire in person into the condition of the communal system of the vil- 
lage. The village well deserved this honor, having been reputed for several years 
past to be the foremost model village in the whole prefecture. Minamoto is a 
respectable village containing a little above 300 families and 1,600 inhabitants. 
As in the case of Inatori, a village on the eastern coast of Izu peninsula, of which 
we gave a report in these columns some six weeks ago, the merit of having 
brought to its present state of comparative perfection the condition of the vil- 
lage and villagers must almost wholly rest with the ex-village headman, Mr. 
Namiki, who resigned the post in March last after having attended to the vil- 
lage affairs for about nine years. This perfection is more manifest in educational 
matters than in anything else, every one of the 125 boys who have reached 
school age attending school. Of the 102 girls, 88 attend, but most of the 
remaining 14 non-attendants are temporarily residing in Minamoto. The school, 
too, has permanent funds amounting to about 12,000 yen, and yielding an 
income more than sufficient to pay the whole school expenses, although the school 
asks not a sen by way of fee from its children. This excellent system of financing 
the village education is to be extended to other public affairs, and from the cur- 
rent year the village office has started on the work of creating another permanent 
fund of 10,000 yen, the interest from which is to be used to meet all the taxes and 
rates the villagers have to pay. On the creation of this fund, therefore, the vil- 
lagers will be exempt, practically, from paying any public taxes. As might be 
expected, no pains are spared to encourage habits of thrift and diligence among 
the villagers, while discouraging all practices savoring of extravagance and waste- 
fulness, such as giving banquets on the occasion of the enrolment or disbandment 
of conscripts. Further, strict sumptuary rules are enforced, and no silk garment 
is tolerated. There is something Puritanic in this courageous resolution of the 
villagers. Indeed, the parallel may even be extended to religious matters, for the 
villagers seem to be zealous Buddhists, judging from the practice they observe of 
not killing any living thing while their rice plants are in the process of growing." 
— Ernest W. Clement, Tokyo, Japan. 

On the Psychology of the Japanese. — An article upon this subject by Ten 
Kate appeared in a previous number of Globus. In this article he finds as the 
spiritual characteristics of the Japanese race : " lack of love of truth, lack of 
depth of intellectual and emotional life, and inability to grasp abstract ideas ; " 
and as those especially of the Japanese as a nation : " lack of individuality, 
dulness, suggestibility, inconstancy, lack of persistence, and paradoxicalness, to 
which the modern traits of vanity and jingoism are added." 

The question at once arises : How was it possible, if such are the charac- 
teristics of the Japanese, for them to carry through in a single generation 
unheard-of innovations and not only not make shipwreck of the venture, but 
stand today stronger than ever? It is because of the manifest unfairness and 
inadequacy of this judgment that the present writer is constrained, after a resi- 
dence of twenty-six years in Japan, as instructor in the University of Tokio and 
physician in the greatest hospital of the country, to venture upon an estimate of 
the Japanese character. 

It is always difficult to come at the inner experiences of a foreign people, 
especially one possessing the natural self-restraint and reserve of the Japanese. 
In the present case the difficulty is augmented by the fact that the present gener- 
ation is an exceptional one, representing a highly transitional stage in the devel- 
opment of the national genius. The insular conservatism of forty years ago gave 
place to a most precipitous imitation of all things foreign, which was accompanied 
by lack of self-confidence and an almost complete holding in abeyance of the 
innate tendencies of the race. At the present time the genius of the Japanese 
race is reasserting itself; slavish imitation has given place to discerning eclecti- 
cism. Yet so fundamental has the revolution been which has altered the whole 
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civilization of the race, and so inevitable the perturbations of the course of the 
national and the individual life, that one has no right after a brief observation of 
its present unstable transitional stage to pronounce upon its natural and normal 
psychical organization. Only after a generation or two may one venture to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the Japanese character as a whole ; but naturally there are 
a number of characteristics and peculiarities which may be discerned at the present 
time. 

The writer has based his estimate of the Japanese, for the reasons mentioned 
above, upon observation of the older generation and of the inhabitants of the more 
out-of-the-way districts, where what is characteristic of the race may be looked 
for. Artisans, coolies, pilgrims, servants, patients, nurses, the language, traditions, 
myths, customs, superstitions, have all been studied during more than a score of 
years, with a view to an intimate acquaintance with the " soul of the people." 

As has already been suggested, if lack of individuality marked the Japan of a 
generation ago, it was due to lack of self-confidence in the face of the foreign 
models which were bewildering in their revolutionary novelty ; but this attitude 
has already been exchanged for a growing self-consciousness and independence of 
taste and judgment. 

Far from being stupid and dull of apprehension, the Japanese artisan is quick, 
resourceful, original, and independent. A delightful variety, originality, and humor 
pervade Japanese art. Japanese servants and nurses are universally commended 
for their intelligence and efficiency. Self-control and unusual kindliness and 
regard for others are among the national traits, while a warlike spirit, admiration 
of bravery, a universal and intense patriotism, and the acceptance of the leadership 
of the yellow races, as of destiny, are well-known characteristics. — E. Balz, " Zur 
Psychologie der Japaner," in Globus, November 26, 1903. 

E. B. W. 

The Yellow Men of Central Africa. — Surprise is often created, not only in 
popular, but in scientific circles as well, by the statement that out of a population 
of 65,000,000 people in central Africa at least is per cent., or a number equal to 
the colored population of the United States are not, strictly speaking, negroes at 
all, but belong to a yellow, copper-colored race whose skin resembles that of the 
American Indians more than the skin of the typical African. Yet such is the 
fact, and one sufficiently well known to those who have traveled extensively in the 
Dark Continent. 

The origin of this strange circumstance, like the problem of the origin of the 
pygmies of the same region, is difficult of solution. Four reasonable hypotheses 
present themselves: (1) spontaneous evolution ; (2) local variation ; (3) recent 
admixture of foreign blood ; (4) ancient admixture of foreign blood. In regard 
to the first two hypotheses, a careful search fails to reveal any environmental con- 
ditions pointing to a gradual lightening of color. It is worthy of note that these 
copper-colored Africans do not occur as segregated communities, but are found 
scattered throughout the various tribes of the great Bantu region. The lighter skin 
is not the only characteristic distinguishing them from their neighbors. Greater 
dignity and keener intelligence, as well as a more sensitive nervous organization 
and a somewhat different cranial structure, are among their peculiarities. 

The absence of traditions of white ancestry, their total unlikeness to Arabs 
or to Portuguese half-breeds of the east coast, their wide dissemination through- 
out central Africa, all point to a remote rather than a recent mixture of races. 
It is probable that these copper-hued Africans are the result of the mingling, 
centuries ago, of the three great waves of migration which peopled the continent, 
sweeping in at intervals from the northeast and extending gradually southward 
and westward. Of these, the first settled Egypt and may have passed southward ; 
the second built the Pyramids ; the third occurred after the rise of Muhammed 
and produced effects still discernible. Each migration-group was probably lighter 
in color than the preceding one, and the commingling of the descendants of later 
comers with the offspring of earlier groups would suffice to produce at least six 
distinct ethnic classes, with many more subsequently formed. All of these may 
be seen in the tribes of Africa today. — Samuel P. Verner, in American Anthro- 
pologist, July-September, 1903. E. B. W. 
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Education's Drift Westward. — A question which is attracting great 
interest in the educational world at the present time is the reported gain in enrol- 
ment of the colleges and universities of the middle West at the expense of eastern 
educational institutions. President Henry S. Pritchett of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in a recent interview asserted that " the increasing cost of 
living at the eastern colleges is driving men of the West to home institutions, and 
consequently these latter are growing more rapidly than their eastern rivals." 
Whether this statement is true or not, a table of statistics compiled by Mr. Rudolph 
Tombo, Jr., registrar of Columbia University, and published in the Boston 
Transcript, is very suggestive. " In almost all cases," says that paper, " the 
western colleges showed a distinct gain, while some of the most prominent of 
eastern universities showed a loss or very slight increase. The figures given by 
Mr. Tombo are approximately those for November last, and are as accurate as is 
possible to get them, all being obtained from proper officials of the several 
universities." 

The figures as given show the registration of twenty of the leading universi- 
ties of the country: University of California, University of Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, University of Illinois, University of Indiana, Johns Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford Junior, University of Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, University 
of Nebraska, Northwestern, Ohio State University, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Syra- 
cuse, Wisconsin, and Yale. The general gain throughout the country is not as 
marked as it was last year. Several of the larger institutions have shown a dis- 
tinct loss, and in very rare instances has the general increase been as large as the 
year previous at any institution. The universities of California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin all show a gain in the total registration. 
Leland Stanford Junior remains practically the same as last year. Chicago, Indi- 
ana, Nebraska, and Northwestern are the western colleges to lose in the total 
registration. But President Pritchett's contention is illustrated by these latter, for 
Leland Stanford Junior, University of Indiana, and Northwestern have all gained 
in their undergraduate schools, showing that the tendency of the students to enter 
home institutions is first felt in the undergraduate schools. The other colleges to 
gain are Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, and Syracuse. Of these, Harvard and Johns Hopkins show a loss in 
undergraduates. The figures of 457 for Indiana and 312 for Michigan, the gain 
in the undergraduates, and 700 for Illinois and 337 for Wisconsin, in total regis- 
tration increase, are unapproached in the eastern colleges, with the exception of 
Harvard, which shows a total gain of 545. The middle West, as shown, seems to 
be profiting most by the westward tendency of education. All these are state 
institutions with abundant funds, with tuition but a nominal sum. 

An examination of figures at Harvard shows that the increase of 545 in the 
total registration is mainly accounted for in the summer school, which increased 
447, occasioned probably by the National Educational Association convention. 
The law school gained almost 100, while the department of medicine, college 
department, and Lawrence Scientific School all decreased. The divinity and 
graduate schools gained slightly. Columbia shows an increase, which, like Har- 
vard, is almost entirely accounted for by the increase at the summer session of 358. 
The law school decreased 81, the medical school 100, at both of which the entrance 
conditions were made more rigorous. The graduate school increased more than 
100. Chicago's decrease of about 150 is mainly in the college department and in 
the school of medicine. The gain at the University of Michigan is in great part 
in the scientific and summer schools. The law, pharmacy, and dentistry faculties 
show a falling off. The slight increase in the University of California is mainly in 
the professional schools. The college department also shows a loss. 

The University of Illinois, which shows a gain of over 700, has taken in the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery during the year, which fact answers for much 
of the gain. The scientific and agricultural school has made considerable gains, 
and the medical school a slight increase. At the University of Minnesota there 
has been a gain, especially in the college of agriculture. The male students have 
decreased, but the women more than correspondingly increased. The scientific 
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schools show an increase, but the professional schools have generally decreased. 
Though Cornell has increased slightly in her total, there has been a falling off in 
the college, and in the medical and graduate schools. Wisconsin has made good 
gains in every department, with the exception of the law and graduate faculties. 
Yale's gains are to be found in the college, scientific school, and the department of 
forestry- The law, divinity, and art schools have declined in numbers. Prince- 
ton shows a decrease in the number of those in the " academic " courses, with a 
more than proportionate gain in the scientific departments. Northwestern's 
decrease is especially due to a falling off in the departments of medicine and 
dentistry. Increased tuition charges and higher standards of admission are put 
forward as causes. Pennsylvania shows a net gain. The college and scientific 
schools have increased, while the departments of law and dentistry have fallen off. 
The other colleges in the list show but slight changes in either direction. 

Growing favor of the sciences. — A comparison of the departments shows 
several striking facts. There has been a general increase in the enrolment in the 
scientific schools of the country, showing the growing favor of the scientific edu- 
cation at the expense of the classics or the liberal arts. The medical schools, on 
the contrary, have very generally decreased. Mr. Tombo accounts for this on the 
ground of the increased cost of procuring a medical education, together with the 
increased requirements and the long time necessary to become thoroughly equipped 
for the profession. 

Mr. Tombo gives as the total tabulated result of his inquiry : The universities 
gaining in total attendance are California, 14; Cornell, 157; Harvard, 545 ; 
Columbia, 401; Johns Hopkins, 25; University of Michigan, 162; University of 
Minnesota, 45; University of Missouri, 132; University of Pennsylvania, 95; 
Princeton, 89 ; Syracuse University, 187 ; Wisconsin, 337 ; Yale, 186 ; and the 
University of Illinois, a little more than 700. The following universities show 
losses in total attendance: University of Chicago, 150; University of Indiana, 
30 ; Leland Stanford Junior, 8 ; University of Nebraska, 42 ; and Northwestern 
■135. 

In the undergraduate attendance, in which is reckoned the college of arts and 
scientific schools, the following have gained : University of California, 58 ; 
Columbia, 103; Cornell, 79; University of Indiana, 457; Leland Stanford Junior, 
29; University of Michigan, 312; University of Minnesota, 64; Northwestern, 
106; Pennsylvania, 151; Princeton, 66; Syracuse, 153; Wisconsin, 227; and 
Yale, 131. The institutions which have lost are: University of Chicago, 61; 
Harvard, 36 ; Johns Hopkins, 4 ; University of Missouri, 88 ; and University of 
Nebraska, 184. — Quoted from Public Opinion. 

Monopoly and the Struggles of Classes. — The recent extension of the 
principle of monopoly, both in the practice of the trusts on the one hand, and 
in that of the trade unions on the other, has brought prominently into the field of 
discussion the nationalization of industry on a socialistic model. Now that free 
competition has been driven from the field in many branches of industry, it is 
admitted that its action tended toward progress and a rude approach to honesty 
in the sharing of products such as monopoly altogether precludes. 

The conclusion, however, that socialism is the only cure for monopoly is 
premature, for the trade union, although it may appear friendly to socialism, is in 
principle opposed to it. Indeed, it is probable that that regulation of monopoly 
which is the chef desideratum at present will be the line along which the issue 
will be persistently fought out. There are many anti-monopolists in the land who 
will fight effectively for a few things and then stop, leaving the pronounced 
socialist to continue his fight unaided. The reason for the probable conservative 
attitude of the trade union is not difficult to discover. If organization causes 
some workingmen to thrive partly at the expense of others, there are limits to the 
extent of the co-operation between the more and the less favored classes. It is 
commonly said that trade organizations are monopolies ; and, if the statement is 
true, there must be something about the working of them that is contrary, not 
only to the public interest, but to the interest of the remainder of the working 
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class itself. " Give us an advance in wages, and charge it to the public," is often 
the demand, tacitly or openly expressed, of union men in the employ of the trusts. 
It is often to the advantage of a monopoly to share its spoils with its employees. 

Would trade-unionists, then, consent to the plan of sweeping away the whole 
system of private industry, and putting everybody into the employment of the 
state, which would have to treat them all alike? Favored trades would lose by 
such a democratic leveling. The government could pay high wages for short 
hours in a few trades, since, if they were run at a loss, it could collect the deficit 
by imposing new taxes, or by raising prices ; but only by making industries 
phenomenally productive could the state give large pay to everybody ; and with 
the " go-easy " plan of labor which a government would be forced to adopt, he 
would be a sanguine man indeed who would expect such an increase of pro- 
ductivity. Such an ultra-democratic program as socialism proposes may not be 
expected to appeal strongly to those whom monopoly gains have raised above the 
common level of immigrant and unskilled, or at least unorganized laborers. 

Thus the ultimate triumph of socialism is less to be apprehended, in view of 
this analysis of the situation, than are certain immediate evils involved in the 
rule of monopoly, which a wise treatment may be expected to remove. — John 
Bates Clark, in Political Science Quarterly, December, 1903. 

E. B. W. 

The American Trust. — Although agriculture is still the leading branch of 
industry in America, both in point of capital invested and the number of persons 
engaged, yet the enormous growth of large businesses engaged in manufacture 
and transportation has marked that country as pre-eminently the home of capital- 
ism proper. The chief significance of this fact lies in the direction which capital- 
istic enterprise has taken ; it is the common goods and services required by all 
that are controlled by powerful trusts and combinations. 

The prime economic facts and forces which account for the growth of the 
trust are the control of natural sources of supply, the tariff, franchises and patent 
laws, and, finally, the power exercised by gigantic established businesses to repress 
incipient competition of outside capital. 

The railroad system is the first of two distinctive features which mark 
America as the stronghold of unrestrained capitalism. It is the railroads, more 
than the tariff, which, in point of fact, have been " the mother of trusts." With 
their intimate connection with extractive and manufacturing processes, in which 
their influence is often all-powerful, and their rapid concentration into a few large 
units, they form the true center of gravity in the economic system of America. 

The second distinctive characteristic is the domination of the financier over 
industry. Whether a banker who 'has entered industry, or an industrial magnate 
who has moved into the wider world of finance, it is he who forms and reforms 
corporations, holds, speculates in, and manipulates stocks and shares, and wields 
the greatest financial influence in the history of the world. 

Although the number of capitalists, or investors, is increasing, the control, 
and probably the ownership, of the bulk of capital is passing into fewer hands ; 
for the great financiers are becoming to a larger extent than before permanent 
owners of large portions of the more profitable businesses which they finance. 

The attitude of the American people toward the trust is a characteristic one ; 
if some sort of semblance of competition, of fair wages and fair treatment, and of 
moderate prices prevails, the general temper seems to favor a policy of laissez 
faire. It is only by some acute situation, such as the recent coal strike, that 
America is brought up suddenly against the essential inefficiency of her federal 
constitution ; for the radical difficulty consists in the fact that the great majority 
of the trusts are not directly amenable to federal legislation or administrative 
control. The theory on which the present administration is working seems to be 
that the stretching of the constitutional power " to regulate commerce .... 
among the several states " so as to include compulsory disclosure of accounts, 
prevention of railroad discrimination, and of predatory competition, will be suffi- 
cient to obviate the dangers to which the country is exposed by the existence of 
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the trusts. Publicity is an excellent condition to impose upon commerce, but, if 
trusts are in any sense a natural product of existing economic forces, it will 
facilitate rather than impede their growth and strength. The other notion, that of 
forcing competition upon businesses whose interests and tendencies favor com- 
bination, is destined equally to prove futile. The real significance of the trust 
situation lies, as has already been pointed out, in the economic facts of control of 
supply, the tariff, patents and franchises, and, finally, the power of massed 
capital. — J. A. Hobson, in Economic Review, for January, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Theory of Knowledge of Primitive Thought. — The philosophy of practical 
life distinguishes the ideas of human consciousness as subjective and objective ; 
dreams, hallucinations, etc., on the one hand, and solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, 
on the other. But the assumption that the opposition between subjective and 
objective is one which cannot be bridged over has long ago been given up by 
science, which explains the apparent opposition by asserting the original sub- 
jectivity of ideas and their derived objectivity, or vice versa. 

In the primitive philosophies, however, the distinction was not drawn between 
the subjective and the objective, but rather between the tangible and the intangible, 
the existent and the non-existent, the material and the immaterial. For it is clear 
that mankind would have succumbed if it had made no distinction between per- 
ception, dreams, apparances, etc., and the theory of knowledge has developed in 
necessarily close relations to the other sides of the spiritual life. 

The idea of the deception of the senses was lacking in primitive man, although 
self-preservation forced him to distinguish between the branch and its reflection 
in the water. To him, however, each was real ; the one belonged to the world of 
tangible things subject to his will, the other to the realm of the intangible and 
the immaterial. Smoke, mist, and air in motion have played a major role in the 
evolution of notions of the immaterial world. The grayish-white or black of mist 
or smoke furnishes a basis for ideas of ghosts, while, on a somewhat higher plane, 
spiritual beings lose visibility and finally, according to a still more advanced con- 
ception, are deprived also of extension and localization in space. 

In a similar way, the savage mind reckoned shadows, dreams, and visions as 
real, but immaterial manifestations, and in no sense as subjective in our use of the 
term. Natural selection has obviously resulted in the survival of only those men 
who distinguished between the object and its appearance — shadow, reflection, or 
picture. Pictures and images, to the savage mind, are closely connected with the 
immaterial world ; they are oftenest representations of the gods or of departed 
ancestors or ancestral spirits. 

The fanciful and mythical compositions of the savage are, at least to him, 
neither fanciful nor mythical ; they are a sober, traditional account of the imma- 
terial. Today poetry is for us the play of the imagination, it is purely subjective ; 
but in primitive times such was not altogether the case ; it was in part a very 
real report of that which transcended the senses. (To be concluded.) — P. Beck, 
" Erkenntnistheorie des primitiven Denkens," in Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und 
philosophische Kritik, Vol. CXXIII, No. 2 (1904). E. B. W. 

Immigration and the Public Health. — The popular belief that immigration 
constitutes a menace to the public health is not without foundation. With the 
change in the racial character of immigration, most marked in the past decade, a 
pronounced deterioration in the general physique of the immigrants, and a much 
higher percentage of loathsome and dangerous disease, are noticeable. Thousands 
of immigrants of poor physique are recorded as such by the medical inspectors at 
Ellis Island, but under the present law they must be admitted unless it appears 
that the physical defect noted will make the immigrant a public charge ; and, 
owing to the latitude allowed by the phrase " likely to become a public charge," 
the poor physique is usually overlooked. 

The real danger to the public health is greatly increased by the fact that those 
classes of immigrants whose vitality is lowest are the ones which congregate in the 
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sweat-shop districts of the great cities, where they swell the population of the 
various filthy and infected, though perhaps picturesque, foreign " quarters " which 
constitute today the greatest existing menace to the public health. 

If we debar any undesirable class of immigrants under the law, we should 
endeavor to make the law as nearly perfect as possible and debar all undesirable 
classes. The wording of the law should be definite enough to make the medical 
certificate of poor physique equivalent to deportation, not only in the case of 
unskilled laborers, as at present, but of skilled laborers as well. This require- 
ment of a definite physical standard could be exacted without undue hardship of 
all unmarried males, within certain age limits, as, for instance, eighteen to forty- 
five. In regard to families, comprising women, children, and old men, in addition 
to males of the specified age, each family should be required to have at least one 
member constituting its chief support who could comply with the physical require- 
ments of the law. — Dr. Allan McLaughlin, in Popular Science Monthly, 
January, 1904. E. B. W. 

The Scientific Department of Police in Italy. — This department, which this 
year became a state institution, has an important bearing on the progress of 
modern criminology. For a long time the Italian scholars Lombroso, Ferri, Rossi, 
Ferriani, and others, have demanded a police system which should embody in its 
administration the new scientific principles of criminal anthropology. 

In June, 1902, we proposed to the director-general of public safety a practical 
course in scientific police administration for the officers of the police department, 
and from October to December such a course was given, and was attended by 
almost all the police commissaries and under-commissaries of the capital. The 
object of instruction was not only somatic and anthropometric descriptions, 
photography, the study of external characteristics, etc., but also, and especially, 
anthropological and psychological description and instruction in the scientific 
criteria employed in a rational system of police administration. The importance 
and the necessity of this instruction having been demonstrated, the course has 
been placed on a permanent basis, and required of students choosing a career in 
the department of police administration. 

The work of the course consists in special training in the measurement and 
description of criminals, by the use of the Bertillon system, by photography, and 
by the preparation of exhaustive biographical tables in which every fact useful 
for the identification or treatment of the prisoner is recorded. The instruction 
is made thoroughly practical by actual laboratory exercises upon different kinds of 
criminals. The laboratory is equipped with every mechanical and technical device 
useful in the practice of criminal anthropology. One of the exercises frequently 
required of students is the selection, from a group of from 100 to 600 photographs, 
of the person described in a brief circular telegram such as the police send out, 
containing the salient characteristics of the criminal in question. The writing of 
such telegrams is also included in the instruction. 

The new biographical table, containing a most exhaustive account of every 
prisoner, will go into effect January 1, 1904. With this reform, scientific measure- 
ment and scientific personal description and history will form an essential part 
of police administration throughout Italy. — Salvator Ottolenghi, " Das wissen- 
schaftliche Polizeiwesen in Italien," translated into German by Lieutenant 
Tonnelli, in Archiv fur Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, December, 
1903. E. B. W. 

The First (French) National Anti-alcoholic Congress. — This congress was 
held from Monday to Thursday, October 26-29 inclusive, in the great amphitheater 
of the Academy of Medicine at Paris. The remarkable, one might say the unique, 
ground of unity and of understanding which the struggle against alcohol offers, 
has resulted in the organization of a common effort against the national enemy, 
on the part of champions come from the most opposite parts of the country. For 
the magnitude of its labors, the intelligence of its discussions, and the perfect 
harmony that prevailed throughout its sessions, this congress has merited the 
greatest admiration. 
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The president, M. Cheysson, stated at the opening session the two parts into 
which the work of the congress would be divided : ( 1 ) an inventory of efforts 
put forth up to the present, in order to determine the precise state of the question ; 
(2) the plan of campaign to be followed in remedying the evil. Among the 
agencies already at work, the following may be mentioned : the National League 
Against Alcoholism, the French Anti Alcoholic Union, the Blue Cross, the Asso- 
ciation of Temperance Youth, the League of Railway Employees, the League of 
Avranches, the White Cross, and the White Cross of Picardy — the last two 
Catholic societies which already have committees in forty-one departments. M. 
Casimir-Perier, the honorary president of the congress, then delivered an address, 
in which, among other things, he said : " We consider alcohol as a very precious 
agent of force and of light. But we demand that it be placed in lamps and 
motors, and not in stomachs." 

The remaining sessions were devoted largely to discussions of practical 
methods of work. Much was made of the educative value of placards displayed 
in public places containing aphorisms such as : " Yes, alcohol is a food, a food 
of the first rank. Is is not the food which feeds the hospitals, the insane asylums, 
the prisons, etc. ? " Many commendable experiments in the establishment of 
temperance restaurants and cafes have been made, not only by temperance socie- 
ties, but in some cases by the managers of large industrial plants in connection 
with their works. Government, it was felt, could do much by a careful limitation 
of the number of licenses issued, and by a strict divorcing of liquor-selling from 
every other branch of retail business ; by financial aid given to temperance 
societies, and by the preservation of the " neutral zone " around public institu- 
tions. Captain Periand spoke of his attempts at antialcoholic education in the 
Ninetieth regiment of infantry. Local option also received the approval of the 
congress. M. Eugene Rostand, of the Institute, took as his subject " The Defense 
of Popular Savings against its Worst Enemy — Alcoholism." The large possi- 
bilities of effective work by those who direct commerce and industry were 
emphasized, and the advantages of a change in the present system of paying all 
the employees of a factory on Saturday night were pointed out. Much drunken- 
ness and much want on the part of families could be prevented by paying the 
men in squads at different times during the week. 

One of the last addresses of the congress was an eloquent appeal by Mgr. 
Latty, bishop of Chalons. He dispelled all doubt as to the meaning of the term 
" abstinence," denning it as the total suppression of all consumption of alcohol, 
under whatsoever form it presented itself, with an exception, of course, in cases 
of sickness and medical prescription. This definition received the approval and 
sanction of the congress. 

After unanimously voting the establishment of a national federation, in which 
all the different societies should have a proportional representation, and the 
appointment of a permanent bureau, the congress adjourned. — Marie Duclos, 
"Le premier congres national antialcoolique," in La rg forme sociale, January, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Trade Agreements. — Trade agreements are based on the principle of " col- 
lective bargaining," which is a comparatively new name for an old and familiar 
practice. As long as business corporations have existed and stockholders have 
delegated powers to boards of directors, who in turn have selected business 
managers, so long the principle has been in operation on the part of employers. 
Yet even today, when trade agreements are becoming so common, here and there 
some business manager, oppointed to do the collective bargaining of a corporation, 
will refuse to recognize the similarly appointed representative bargainers of the 
employees, and will insist that he cannot deal with a committee, but must deal 
with the individual members of the body of employees. The absurdity is evident 
when conditions are reversed and a committee of employees is imagined which, 
having gained some advantage, refuses to adjust conditions of work with any but 
the individual stockholders. 

In the formation of agreements or contracts between associations of employers 
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and of employees, Great Britain is about twenty-five years older and richer in 
experience than this country. But whether in Great Britain, on the continent, or 
in America, the great majority of those who have tested the trade agreement are 
pronounced in their indorsement of it. It operates for the prevention of strikes 
both by its substitution of arbitration and conciliation, and by its education of 
employees who thus less often make ignorant and unfair demands upon employers. 
It brings out the best intelligence of the trade unions and affords them a practical 
training in business methods and co-operaticn in industry which will prove a 
valuable substitute for socialistic tendencies. 

With the establishment of the principle that each individual member of a 
contracting union, whether it is incorporated or not, is liable for damages result- 
ing from a breach of a contract, the practical value of trade agreements is still 
further enhanced. — Carroll D. Wright, in Quarterly Review, December-March. 

E. B. W. 

Social Suggestion and the State.— The nineteenth century permitted indi- 
vidual initiative to develop and to substitute its action 1 for that of the state. But 
did it not go too far in wishing to reduce the role of the latter to that of the police 
which arrests the criminal and thus protects life and property ? Recent discoveries 
in psychology enable us to see the function of the state in a new light. Suggesti- 
bility, so necessary in creating and conserving societies, may in certain cases 
become a peril. A glance at some of the many evils which actually threaten our 
civilization will reveal the preponderating influence of suggestion and the desira- 
bility of state intervention as a preventive measure. 

The passion for gambling is one of the most harmful to society. A simple 
study of the psychology of gaming will prove the stupidity of the hope which 
some indulge that the mere proclamation of the truth by voluntary societies will 
result in the spontaneous abandonment of the evil. Men play, not from reason, 
but by imitation ; they see someone play and win, they hear the talk of the 
casino, and forthwith the passion to play and win is upon them. Without doubt, 
by instruction and by inculcating from infancy the habit of reflection, one can 
diminish the importance of suggestion ; but it is impossible, and moreover would 
be vastly undesirable, to suppress this inherent quality of the human soul. What 
is necessary is to remove the circumstances which favor the operation of dangerous 
suggestions. Thus, public gambling, with all the brilliant attractions which are 
provided in order to gather a crowd of spectators, should be forbidden. By this 
means, gambling as an open and spectacular institution, and consequently a power- 
ful suggestive agency, would be done away with, and much of its evil would cease. 

The suggestive solicitation to debauchery which is being offered constantly by 
immoral literature, by pictures, and by veiled advertisements in the press is 
another instance of suggestion dangerous to the public welfare. It calls for the 
addition to the list of misdemeanors of all sorts of public inducements to debauch- 
ery. The kleptomaniac is another highly suggestible unfortunate who could be 
kept, many times, from indulging his abnormal passion by adequate regulations 
providing for uniformed guards in the great stores, in place of disguised detectives, 
whose work is deficient on the preventive side. 

Alcoholism offers still another example of suggestive contagion. The state 
is guilty in not protecting the man addicted to drink against himself, in not 
defending his family, and, if he has committed an offense, in making him suffer 
the penalty with common-law criminals, instead of placing him in a special asylum 
where he may be able to recover. The state could effectually reduce the sug- 
gestions which favor the spread of this evil, by diminishing the number of places 
for the sale of liquor — a plan which has everywhere been followed by a corre- 
sponding diminution in consumption. 

The public press, the greatest of the media of suggestion, is doing an immense 
amount of harm, not only by accepting the insertions of unscrupulous advertisers, 
but also by the simple reporting of facts. Well- known epidemics of crime or of 
anarchistic activity might be instanced in this connection. Only with the sup- 
pression of anarchistic declamations and appeals to violence has crime of this 
sort been checked. 
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From these examples we may conclude that the theory of laissez-faire, 
laissez-passer, has had its day. If one admits that a flourishing state cannot 
exist without strong and healthy individualities, then it is a prime necessity to 
protect them against the thousand dangers to which a too great suggestibility 
exposes them. — Dr. Felix Regnault, " La suggestion sociale devant l'fitat," 
in La Revue, December 15, 1903. E. B. W. 

The Increase of the Gifted. — Among primitive peoples there are many social 
reasons such as an increase in the fighting strength of the tribe, which make 
the rearing of many children especially desired. Among the poorer por- 
tions of present-day industrial communities the increase to the family income 
by the work of children offers an economic inducement to rear large families. 
But among the well-to-do of our day neither the social nor the economic motive 
is operative, and purely personal and ideal ones must be relied upon to take their 
place. The success of the individual is no longer connected with the founding of 
a large family, and it even acts in many instances as a hindrance to assuming 
the burdens of a family at all. In order to secure data for a study of the rela- 
tions obtaining between the possession of unusual ability and the rate of propa- 
gation, 1 have instituted an inquiry regarding the size of the families of the most 
successful living men of Holland. 

The entire significance of this problem rests upon three presuppositions: 

(1) Psychical characteristics may be inherited. Physical heredity can scarcely 
be doubted ; both materialistic monism and psychophysical parallelism compel us 
to assume the existence of physic heredity. (2) Individuals are unequal in their 
inheritance of psychic traits. It is not possible to attribute all these differences 
to the influences of environment and of individual history. (3) Different human 
types do not propagate uniformly. It is therefore of importance to discover 
whether the most efficient transmit their traits to many or to few descendants. 

We may describe as the " gifted " all those whose emotional, volitional, and 
intellectual traits rise above the average level ; but, for purposes of simplification, 
it seemed better to confine my inquiries to a particular group of the gifted, namely, 
to the " successful." Although success in some cases may possibly come without 
the possession of ability, yet, in general, socially valuable qualities win, in the 
long run, social recognition. Such traits as persistence, industry, self-control, 
concentration, and practical insight are as truly gifts as any. 

Inquiries were addressed to 800 of the most successful men of Holland who 
are comprised in the following classes : ( 1 ) pure sciences (professions, etc.) ; 

(2) artists ; (3) applied sciences (physicians, professional men, etc.) ; (4) officials ; 
(5) merchants, manufacturers, etc. Replies were received from 300 or three- 
eighths of the total number. If three-eighths of the ablest men of a country show 
a marked peculiarity, the results should certainly justify the investigation. It was 
found that of the successful men fifty years of age or older (those under this age 
being for the moment excluded in order to make possible a fair comparison of the 
number of children in their families with the number in their parents' families) 
the children per family ranged from an average of four in the case of the artists 
and officials, to five for the applied scientists and the merchants ; whereas in the 
case of the parents of these same successful men the number of children ranged 
from six in the families which produced the artists, to seven and a half in the 
families from which the merchants sprang. 

Thus we find in all five categories the same result. The men who achieve 
complete success in life, rear a significantly smaller number of children than their 
parents. Further investigations also show that the successful men of former gen- 
erations left more children than those of the present time. The cause of this 
falling-off is apparently not at all a physiological one, but is found to a large extent 
in the late marriages, the absorption in the making of a career, and the voluntary 
restriction of the size of the family. — Dr. S. R. Steinmetz, " Der Nachwuchs der 
Begabten," in Zeitschrift fur Socialwissenschaft, January, 1904. 

Settlement Ideals. — Three things seem to be contained in the settlement 
ideal : the first is a spirit of genuine neighborliness ; the second, a very strong 
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sense of civic duty — of responsibility for the good administration of the district ; 
and the third, a sense of responsibility for the standard of life among the neigh- 
bors. At present in most settlements several difficulties are met with in attempt- 
ing to realize this ideal. ( i ) Many of the residents do not come to " settle," but 
to spend a limited number of months, in the hope of doing a little and learning 
much. (2) Nearly every settlement is compelled through periodical statistical 
reports to justify its existence in the eyes of outside subscribers. (3) From 
these two facts of transient workers, and tabulated reports, there follows, as a 
necessary evil, the widespread tendency to employ machinery in order to produce 
effects. 

In order to influence the civic ideals of the neighborhood, the settlement 
should have representatives on the local administrative boards of the district. In 
this way, as in no other, the settlement can come into effective touch with the poli- 
ticians and representative men of the district. Their confidence must be gained 
and a mutual understanding established. It is clear that the defects of what may 
be called the short-service system are fatal to success in this line of endeavor. 
Another serious defect of this system is that it tends to destroy the settlement 
proper, and to substitute for it a training college. 

In furthering the other ideals of the settlement, a natural and, so far as may 
be, an equal relationship of mutual friendliness is necessary. This can best be 
brought about by common work — co-operation of some kind, or association for a 
common end, as, for example, membership in a Friendly Society, or in clubs 
organized by the settlement, or in co-operative study classes. Here, too, permanent 
residence is essential, for no ordinary being can leave his mark on two or three 
hundred boys or men in a year or two years. Opportunities for natural visiting 
in the neighborhood should be used much more frequently than at present. 

The essential point is not definite and organized undertakings or machinery, 
but what has been called " undifferentiated helpfulness." Everything depends on 
the extent to which we can enter into natural relations with the people of all 
kinds whom we find around us, so that progress and mutual understanding and 
sympathy may result. Very few definite branches of activity have been insisted on. 
We have cut out many things that are the pride of many settlements ; but I 
believe the ideal can be better realized without them. Why should a settlement 
run a common lodging-house, or a hospital, or a vacation school, or a mission, or 
an elaborate system of evening classes? They may be all excellent works, but 
they really do not concern us. Of course, our annual reports will suffer; but 
reports often lead to a false attitude, an unhealthy selfconsciousness, and a ten- 
dency to rely more and more on mechanical action, because it produces more strik- 
ing results. 

Although the number of so-called settlements has largely increased, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, disheartening as it may be, that many of them are 
training-colleges, not settlements at all, and that no real attempt has been made 
to realize the settlement ideal except by a few scattered individuals. So long as 
90 per cent, of the residents turn their backs on the colony as soon as they have 
gained enough experience to begin to be valuable, no very extensive results may 
be hoped for. — E. J. Urwick, in Charity Organisation Review (London), Decem- 
ber, 1903. E. B. W. 

Social Extension of Our Public Schools. — Our large, expensive school 
buildings which have cost some millions of dollars are used only one-fourth of 
the time that other buildings are utilized. At the same time, they are the most 
attractive, if not the only elevating, places of resort in many districts of the city 
where clean, well-ventilated and well-heated rooms are difficult to find. 

The Chicago Society for School Extension, in its Handbook for 1903 and 1904, 
has pointed out both the real meaning and method of school extension, and the 
difficulties which have confronted its adoption. Under the first head, the object of 
the society is declared to be the bringing' about of " all such uses and extensions 
of school buildings and grounds as will tend to improve the civic life of the com- 
munity " — as, for example, properly equipped playgrounds, gardens, baths, gym- 
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nasia, vacation and evening schools, concerts, free lecture courses, neighborhood 
meetings, parents' clubs, etc. — " with the ultimate aim of infusing the whole 
scheme into the regular educational system and making it an integral part thereof." 

In the schools where attempts to put this policy into practice have been made, 
the results seem to be most encouraging. In two of the public schools great inter- 
est has been aroused in literary, dramatic, and art societies, and in cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, printing, and stenography classes. In the Ghetto a People's Edu- 
cational League has held weekly meetings, which have been both popular and 
educational. The talents of the neighborhood are freely drawn upon in arranging 
these meetings, and the diverse accomplishments of the polyglot population give 
them a special interest and character. Men and women who almost never leave 
their cramped homes attend, and their eager faces, as well as the fact that it 
has been necessary to turn away as many again as could be admitted, bear signifi- 
cant witness to the possibilities of such meetings. In fourteen other schools par- 
ents' and citizens' clubs have been organized. 

The greatest difficulty met with at present is the rates which the board of 
education requires for the use of school buildings. As soon as the finances of the 
board will permit it, a reduction will prove of immense help in the movement. By 
means of meetings, addresses, reports, and exhibitions, the Society for School 
Extension hopes to spread abroad the knowledge of what is being thought and done 
along the line of school extension. — The Commons (Chicago), February, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

The Belgian Labor Colonies. — The problem of the unemployed is in large 
measure a problem of the unemployable. The present tendency in industry is 
toward a high average standard of wages and efficiency, which those whom a 
weakness for drink, a lurking shiftlessness, or inferior physical or mental powers 
handicap cannot attain to. Employers cannot be expected to make it a part of 
their business policy to employ such inefficient laborers as an act of philanthropy, 
nor it is wise or just to treat as criminals those members of this class who take 
to vagrancy or begging. Belgium, in her system of labor colonies, has, for a 
generation past, been employing a vastly better system. 

Near Antwerp there are three great colonies for men, the largest numbering 
from four to five thousand, while at Bruges there are two similar institutions for 
women. The key to the success of the system in Belgium is found in the power 
conferred by law upon the Juges de paix to order the detention of the person 
found to be unwilling or unable to maintain his place in the ranks of industry. 
But although by this compulsory feature, the system avoids the weaknesses of 
voluntary colonies, yet, on the other hand, every care is taken to avoid treating the 
colonists as criminals. They are not closely guarded, and if a man escapes and 
succeeds in establishing and maintaining himself in normal economic relations to 
society, he is left undisturbed. If such a runaway should resume his former ways 
and should again be sent to the colony, any further attempt at escape would be 
punished by the director of the colony. The work and the discipline maintained 
have had a most beneficial effect upon the colonists ; they are cheerful and efficient, 
and lead a fairly comfortable life, free from the peculiar temptations and the com- 
petition which they have been unable to withstand in the twentieth-century world 
of industry outside. The aim is to make the colonies self-sufficing, and to this 
end the number of industries carried on is determined by the needs of the colonies 
themselves. Practically everything consumed is grown or manufactured within 
their limits. 

Long terms, varying from one to five years, are found necessary in order, to 
insure any degree of success in the work of reformation. Habits of idleness and 
shiftlessness cannot be exchanged for industry and technical skill in a few months. 
In order to stimulate interest, a very small money wage is paid in addition to the 
maintenance of the workmen. If personal and religious influences were brought 
to bear, probably even greater results could be achieved. 

From the financial standpoint, the cost to the state is about six-pence a day 
for every " able-bodied " man in the largest of these colonies, and a shilling for the 
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aged and infirm. This includes the entire capital cost of the buildings, and of 
the reclamation of the land, beyond the comparatively small sum originally paid 
for the property, and also the whole cost of the staff and its pensions. As about 
half of this sum represents the wages or bonus paid to the colonist, the actual 
net cost to the state is reduced to about £5 per head a year, as against £16 in 
an average English country workhouse, or £.22, in an English local prison, or £28 
in a convict prison. Both the latter figures, be it noted, do not include the capital 
cost. — H. J. Torr, in Economic Review, January, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Sociology and the Social Sciences.— The Revue intemationale de sociologie 
announced last autumn a series of lectures which would be given at the School 
of Social Studies at Paris, upon the relation of sociology to the various social 
sciences. These lectures, followed by discussions, commenced last December. 
We give here a resume of the first three, and our intention is to do the same 
for those which follow them. 

" General Introduction," lecture by E. Durkheim. — Shall sociology continue to 
be a philosophical synthesis of social life in accordance with the fundamental 
bonds which unite and the laws which embrace social phenomena? Or shall 
sociology, on the contrary, break itself up into separate sciences, for purposes of 
specialization ? To Comte sociology was essentially the study, not of definite 
parts, but of the social whole which possesses a character of its own. His dis- 
ciples have only reproduced the thought of the master without making progress 
for the science. But why should sociology consist of a single problem? Social 
facts are complex realities and do not readily yield the general laws of sociality; 
there is need for the study of each category separately. If sociology wishes to 
live, it ought to renounce the philosophical character which it owes to its origin, 
and approach concrete realities by means of special researches, thereby acquiring 
precision and objectivity. 

Lecture by G. Tarde. — Sociology ought to be the science and not the phi- 
losophy of social facts. The several social sciences, with their comparisons of 
different classes of facts, are in need of being themselves compared. This com- 
parison of comparisons would be sociology. The division of labor among the 
social sciences which M. Durkheim emphasizes must be supplemented by the syn- 
thesis of these different sciences. For this purpose the aid of intermental 
psychology is indispensable. It ought to be to the social sciences what the study 
of the cell is to the biological sciences. Running throughout social phenomena 
there is this common element, this inter-psychological character. There are two 
categories of social facts to be studied: (1) the groups of persons which act inter- 
mentally (families, classes, nations) ; (2) the groups of actions (languages, cus- 
toms, institutions). Thanks to intermental psychology, sociology will be able to be 
a central science, and not merely a common name given to a bundle of social 
sciences. 

" Relation of Sociology to Ethnography," lecture by Maxime Kovalewsky. — 
Ethnography furnishes material for the reconstruction of the initial stages of 
society, which is much more certain than that supplied by the study of legends 
or ancient customs. It has to do with a period earlier than those with which 
archaeology, history, or folk lore may deal. In ethnographical research it is only 
by the wide and careful use of the comparative method that generalizations 
regarding customs and other social phenomena may be made. By such a study 
not the isolated facts, but the interrelated circumstances which point to real 
causes, may be discovered. Modern sociologists have shown a pronounced inclina- 
tion for reducing the causes of the evolution of peoples to a ingle factor, whether 
the geographical situation of the country, the climate, or the mode of economic 
production. But these various factors aid each other mutually, and it is a mis- 
take to wish to reduce them to one. Less of anarchy may be expected to rule in 
ethnographic science when investigators approach their work with a wider knowl- 
edge and a more scientific habit of thought, for the ethnographer ought to be at 
once historian, psychologist, folklorist, and a student of the exact sciences and of 
sociology. — Marcel Pournin, " La sociologie et les sciences sociales," in Revue 
intemationale de sociologie, February, 1904. E. B. W. 



